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I  was  born  the  13th  of  August,  1828,  in  Perry  county,  Thorn 
township,  and  in  a  shoe  shop.  My  father  was  born  and  raised  in 
Somersett,  Pa.,  what  was  then  called  Clade.  When  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  he  came  to  Perry  county,  O.,  to  visit  Wm.  Stahl,  and 
being  a  shoe  maker  by  trade,  there  being  no  one  there  of  that  pro- 
fession he  was  persuaded  to  remain  and  engage  in  business.  He 
brought  his  kit  of  tools  along  with  him  and  as  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  pay  all  his  expenses  he  would  often  stop  long 
enough  on  the  way  to  make  and  mend  shoes  in  order  to  earn  enough 
money  with  which  to  continue  his  journey. 

The  room  in  which  he  opened  up  his  shoe  shop  was  a  room 
above  the  spring  house  with  an  overshut  over  the  spring  on  Wm. 
Stahl's  place.  There  he  remained  for  three  years  and  was  then 
married  to  one  of  Wm.  Stahl's  daughters.  They  used  the  shop  for 
a  bed  room  and  prepared  their  meals  and  ate  in  the  house  with 
the  girl's  parents  until  three  of  us  were  born,  Noah,  Susan  and  Eli. 
My  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Stahl,  so  I  am  not  half  Stahl  and 
half  Smith,  or  half  Stahl  and  half  Jones,  but  I  am  Stahl  and  Stahl. 
My  parents  were  between  second  and  fourth  cousins.  I  was  the 
first  born  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  and  father  and  mother 
have  gone  over  the  river.  I  am  now  four  score  and  more  and  am 
in  usual  good  health,  and  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
I  was  three  or  four  years  old,  and  the  old  log  spring  house  which  is 
standing  yet,  but  it  must  be  over  a  hundred  years  old. 


Early  Reminiscences 

When  I  was  three  years  old,  my  Grandfather  and  Uncle  Wil- 
liam went  to  grind  a  two  edged  ax.  After  having  ground  the  ax  it 
was  placed  against  the  stump  by  the  grindstone,  and  they  went  into 
the  house.  A  little  neighbor  girl  named  Bechtdull,  about  my  age, 
took  the  ax  and  chopped  at  the  stump,  and  I  wanted  the  ax  too  and 
made  for  it,  but  she  said,  "I  want  the  ax,"  and  with  that  lifted  it  and 
chopped  me  on  the  head  and  the  blood  flew  in  every  direction. 
Grandfather  came  and  picked  me  up  and  taking  out  his  chew  of 
tobacco  put  it  into  the  wound,  I  dropped  like  a  beef  that  was  shot 

One  time  my  parents  and  grandparents  went  to  church,  the 
Lutheran  Church  .which  is  called  by  the  old  dutch  name,  the  "Rip- 
ple" church  and  left  me  in  care  of  Uncle  "Billy,"  as  he  was  called. 
Now  the  sugar  barrel  was  in  the  garret  of  the  spring  house  and  they 
locked  the  door  and  took  the  key  with  them.  Uncle  Billy  was  eight 
years  older  than  I  and  he  was  always  equal  to  any  emergency.  He 
set  a  long  pole  up  to  the  gable  end  window  and  climbed  up  and 
went  in  and  then  opened  the  door  and  took  me  in.  We  then 
went  into  the  garret  and  ate  sugar  until  we  had  our  fill,  but  I  never 
told  on  him  and  I  learned  to  keep  secrets  quite  early. 

A  Visit  to  My  Birthplace 

I  was  five  years  old  when  we  moved  from  Perry  County  and 
I  had  been  wanting  all  these  seventy-five  years  to  go  back  on  a  visit 
to  my  humble  birthplace,  but  did  not  like  to  go  alone,  so  one  year 
ago  two  of  my  nieces,  who  were  brought  up  within  eight  or  nine 
miles  of  or  in  Perry  County  went  with  me.  I  had  quite  a  time  to 
find  the  place  as  there  wasn't  a  man  living  there  who  lived  there 
when  we  moved  away.  There  were  five  or  six  of  the  Stahl 
families  who  left  there  and  came  to  Seneca  County,  and  those  who 
remained  were  my  grand  parents,  and  my  oldest  uncle,  John  Stahl 
and  his  family,  which  consisted  of  six  boys  and  one  girl.  The  girl's 
name  was  Sarah  and  she  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob 
Basore.  To  them  were  born  four  children.  Sarah  died  when  the 
fourth  child  was  two  years  old,  and  it  was  put  out  to  strangers. 
Dora,  the  only  daughter,  married  a  Mr.  Watson  and  they  moved  to 
Lorain,  Ohio.  One  son  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Michigan.  He  is  a 
preacher,  preaching  for  the  Saints,  and  lives  on  the  Camp  ground. 
Francis  went  to  Detroit  years  ago  and  nothing  has  been  heard  from 
him  since. 

When  I  went  to  Perry  County  a  year  ago,  I  thought  my  grand- 
father's farm  would  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stahl  farm,  but 
was  disappointed,  as  there  is  not  a  Stahl  living  in  that  locality.  The  / 
farm  is  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Yost,  but  he  does  not  live  on  it.    The 


nearest  relative  I  have  there  is  George  Basore,  and  he  lives  five  or 
six  miles  from  there  and  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  the  place.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  Rinebolt  Church  and  Cemetery  and  he  said  he 
knew  of  none  but  the  "Ripple  Church  and  Cemetery."  Then  I  said 
that  is  the  old  dutch  name  for  they  changed  the  name  when  they 
came  to  Seneca  County.  Well,  he  took  me  to  the  cemetery  and 
there  I  found  the  people  whom  I  knew  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Then  I  told  Mr.  Basore  to  go  about  half  mile  north  and  then  a  mile 
east  and  I  thought  we  would  find  my  birthplace  and  sure  enough 
we  did  find  the  old  spring  house  and  it  looked  just  like  it  did 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

Moving  to  Seneca  County 

In  1834  my  father  came  to  Seneca  County.  My  Uncle  Michael  was 
already  here.  My  father  entered  140  acjes  of  land  with  my  mother's 
money.  He  wanted  160  acres,  40  acres  of  which  were  nothing  but 
a  swamp,  but  he  thought  he  would  just  buy  the  140  as  no  one  would 
want  the  40,  but  the  first  thing  he  knew  Luther  A.  Hall,  of  Tiffin, 
came  and  entered  all  the  land  that  was  not  taken  up  so  my  father 
had  to  pay  two  hundred  dollars  for  it. 

When  my  father  came  to  Seneca  County  and  had  entered  the 
land  he  at  once  cut  logs  and  put  up  a  cabin,  and  seven  men  who 
were  the  only  men  living  in  the  township  came  and  helped  him 
raise  the  cabin.  Then  he  had  Uncle  "Mike"  to  come  after  us  with 
his  big  Pennsylvania  wagon.  He  had  three  horses,  two  large  horses 
at  the  tongue  and  a  little  gray  mare  at  the  end  of  a  stiff  tongue. 
The  horses  had  to  walk  far  apart  and  we  always  had-  to  ride  one 
horse. 

As  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  streams,  Uncle  Mike  al- 
ways had  to  ride  the  little  gray  mare  through  the  stream  to  see  how 
deep  it  was  and  then  we  went  through  with  the  wagon.  Oh!  how 
we  three  kids  would  cry.  Sometimes  the  water  was  so  deep  that 
Uncle  Mike  got  his  feet  wet  in  riding  across. 

The  feed  trough  was  on  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon  body  as  it  was 
called  then.  We  brought  two  sheep  and  two  lambs  along  with  us 
and  the  lambs  laid  in  the  trough.  When  the  front  wheels  of  the 
wagon  went  up  the  bank  of  the  creek  that  would  throw  the  rear 
end  of  the  wagon  down  in  the  water  and  the  lambs  would  be 
emersed. 

When  we  arrived  here  the  wolves  were  vicious,  so  my  father 
made  a  rail  pen  against  the  house  for  the  lambs  and  covered  it  with 
rails  to  keep  the  wolves  from  killing  the  sheep.  The  Indians  were 
here  then,  also  were  the  wolves,  deer,  porcupine,  coons,  ground- 
hogs and  squirrels.     My  Uncle  Mike  would  pay  a  man  fifty  cents  a 


day  and  furnish  the  ammunition  to  shoot  squirrels  off  the  corn  and 
let  them  lay.  I  saw  as  high  as  three  squirrels  on  one  stock  of  corn 
Fifty  cents  a  day  was  a  man's  wages  in  those  times.  Our  money 
was  also  different.  6V4c  was  called  5  pence;  10c  9  pence;  12V2c 
was  11  pence.     Our  pennies  were  almost  as  large  as  a  50c  piece. 

We  had  no  floor  in  the  house  so  we  pushed  the  sleepers  to- 
gether at  one  end  of  the  house  to  put  our  beds  on  and  made  a  camp 
fire  at  the  other  end  on  which  to  cook  what  we  had.  My  mother 
cried  all  the  time  and  did  not  want  to  unload  as  she  wanted  to  go 
back.  This  was  in  June  and  in  August  her  father  died  and  then  she 
became  reconciled,  as  she  did  not  want  to  go  back.  After  this  hei 
mother  came.  Uncle  Mike  built  a  cabin  for  his  mother  and  gave 
her  two  acres  to  use  as  long  as  she  wanted  them.  One  acre  was 
for  cow  pasture  and  one  acre  for  meadow,  and  I  mowed  many  a 
time  and  I  chopped  wood,  which  was  all  sugar  wood  then.  When 
she  became  too  old  to  live  alone  she  lived  at  our  house. 

Jackson  Township  was  not  organized  when  we  came  here,  but 
when  it  was  organized  there  were  nine  Democrats  and  two  Whigs 
The  Whigs  got  most  of  the  offices  for  the  reason  that  the  Democrats 
could  not  write.  Enoch  Trumbo  and  John  Williams  were  the 
Whigs.  Trumbo  was  Esquire,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Assessor,  School 
Director.  There  were  only  two  offices  that  the  Democrats  could 
hold  and  they  were  Fence  Viewer  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  One 
time  I  saw  a  poor  man  f^old,  and  he  cried  pitifully.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days  that  the  lowest  bidder  would  get  the  person  be- 
ing sold,  as  poor  people  were  sold  for  so  much  during  a  term  of 
one  year.  A  poor  man  was  the  successful  bidder  in  this  case  and 
he  bought  the  man  for  $2.75  per  week. 

As  my  father  was  the  only  shoemaker  within  five  or  six  miles 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  all  the  shoes  had  to  be  made  by  hand, 
he  worked  every  night  from  twelve  to  four  o'clock.  So  there 
wasn't  much  clearing  upon  the  place  until  I  could  go  ahead.  I  was 
eleven  years  old  when  my  father  put  me  to  plowing.  After  that  he 
never  plowed  five  acres  in  his  life.  I  had  to  plow  through  stumps, 
roots  and  stones. 

When  we  were  through  planting  corn  we  always  cleared  off  a 
patch  for  late  potatoes  and  cucumbers  and  also  flax.  Father, 
mother  and  I  would  take  our  axes  and  clear  what  they  called  under 
18  inches.  That  is,  you  would  put  your  knee  against  a  tree,  anc. 
if  it  measured  18  inches,  we  would  cut  it.  If  it  was  larger  we 
would  deaden  it.  While  father  would  cut  the  tree  down,  mother 
and  I  would  build  a  fire.  That  was  an  easy  job  for  the  woods  were 
full  of  dry  iron  wood  poles.  Then  mother  and  1  trimmed  the  tree 
and  burned  the  brush,  while  my  father  would  chop  the  logs  short 
so  we  could  roll  them  off  or  carry  them.     Then  father  would    cut 


down  a  thorn  bush  and  I  would  hitch  old  Bully,  the  horse,  to  the 
bush.  While  my  father  sowed  the  flax  I  dragged  it  with  this  bush. 
Uncle  Mike  and  Jonas  Hampshire  had  left-handed  plows  and 
my  father  had  a  right-handed  one,  so  I  wanted  a  left-handed  plow, 
then  I  got  onto  the  fact  that  Uncle  Mike  and  Hampshire  would 
plow  for  us  for  their  shoemaking,  but  I  couldn't  plow  in  the  same 
land  with  any  one,  and  I  had  to  go  to  a  land  by  myself.  Well,  I 
got  a  left-hand  barsheere  plow  and  my  father  sent  me  to  the  black- 
smith to  get  the  plow  coulter  and  share  sharpened.  The  black- 
smith lived  one  mile  beyond  Bettsville  and  that  was  seven  miles 
from  our  place.  His  name  was  Andrews  and  he  was  Esquire. 
When  I  was  a  half  mile  beyond  Bettsville  I  met  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  the  constable  with  five  or  six 
boys  that  he  had  arrested  for  cutting  up  in  Church.  The  squire 
said  that  the  best  way  to  break  a  dog  from  killing  sheep  is  to  take 
him  where  he  killed  the  sheep.  "So,"  said  he,  "I  am  taking  these 
boys  to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  church  where  they  cut  up." 

School  Days 

I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  before  I  went  to  school  and  I 
didn't  get  six  months  schooling  altogether.  I  went  as  much  as  I 
had  time.  1  remember  one  time  of  asking  my  mother  if  I  could  go 
and  she  said  I  could  go  until  noon,  but  I  must  come  home  at  noon 
to  plant  corn  and  I  had  two  miles  to  go.  I  never  saw  a  grammar  or 
algebra  until  in  later  years.  All  the  books  I  took  to  school  after  I 
learned  the  a,  b,  c's  were  the  Bible  and  elementary  spelling  book 
and  1  well  remember  a  nice  picture  in  the  front  part  of  the  spelling 
book.  It  was  a  picture  of  an  apple  tree  with  a  boy  in  the  top  steal- 
ing apples.  The  owner  of  the  tree  asked  the  boy  to  come  down, 
but  he  would  not.  Then  the  good  man  said  kindly,  "if  good  words 
and  small  means  won't  do,  then  I'll  see  what  virtue  there  is  in 
a  stone,"  so  he  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw,  and  needless  to  say, 
"the  boy  came  down." 

When  I  went  to  school  I  had  to  take  my  ax  along.  Jonas 
Hampshire  had  an  ambition  for  office,  and  as  he  had  no  education 
he  told  the  directors  if  they  would  let  him  go  to  school  they  would 
not  need  to  chop  any  wood.  All  they  would  need  do  would  be  to 
bring  the  logs  and  the  scholars  would  chop  it,  and  so  we  did. 

Uncle  Henry  Stahl  was  the  teacher  and  a  cross  one.  Well,  it 
took  a  man  with  a  backbone  to  teach  those  times.  If  a  boy  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  room  he  had  to  bring  in  an  armful  of  wood. 
The  wood  pile  was  in  one  corner  of  the  school-house  so  we  would 
just  throw  onto  the  pile.  It  was  as  big  as  a  hay  doodle.  Mr.  Hamp- 
shire went  to  school  with  his  boys  and  he  made  more  fun  than  the 
boys. 


It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  have  a  Christmas  treat  from 
the  teacher  in  the  nature  of  candy  or  apples,  and  if  he  did  not  treat 
us  we  would  lock  him  out.  Uncle  Henry  was  too  stingy  or  stubborn 
and  would  not  treat  so  we  locked  him  out.  When  he  found  the 
door  locked  he  went  to  the  director  and  said  the  door  was  locked 
and  that  he  would  go  home  and  tramp  wheat.  When  Trumbo,  the 
director  came  the  door  was  open,  but  at  noon  when  Uncle  Henry 
came  the  door  was  locked  and  so  it  went  for  three  days  and  he 
charged  up  his  time.     Well,  we  had  to  give  in. 

After  that  we  had  Christ  Nestlerode  for  a  teacher  and  he 
treated  us  with  candy  and  apples.  Next  we  had  Harrison  Noble  and 
when  the  time  came  and  he  didn't  treat  we  locked  him  out,  but  he 
went  to  the  fence  and  got  a  big  rail  and  punched  the  door  open. 
It  cracked  like  a  pistol  and  some  of  us  dropped  and  cried  and  said 
he  shot  for  we  smelt  the  powder.  He  walked  in  and  said,  take 
your  books.  After  that  he  never  had  better  scholars  than  we  were 
and  never  a  word  was  said.  The  directors  came  and  made  a  new 
door.  The  floor  and  the  door  were  puncheon  and  our  seats  were 
flat  rails  with  holes  bored  in  them  and  legs  put  into  the  holes. 
Our  writing  desk  was  made  of  a  log  with  holes  bored  in  and  pins 
put  in  and  a  loose  board  laid  on.  Our  windows  were  eighteen  inches 
high  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  Our  pens  were  goose  quills.  If  we 
broke  a  window  light  there  was  no  Fostoria  to  go  to  to  get  another. 
Our  nearest  town  was  Tiffin  13  miles  or  Fremont  16  miles.  Our 
paper  was  foolscap.  If  we  broke  a  light  we  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  greased  it  with  tallow  and  that  would  let  the  light  through. 
Old  School  Mates  and  Their  Reunion 

After  I  had  gotten  up  the  Stahl  history  and  we  had  had  several 
reunions  I  wanted  a  reunion  of  my  old  school  mates.  I  made  an 
invoice  and  found  twenty-one  living  over  seventy  years  old.  We 
have  now  had  two  reunions  and  had  sixteen  present  each  time.  We 
organized  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Noah  Stahl, 
Vice  President,  Sampson  Foster;  Secretary,  Joseph  Stahl;  Treasurer; 
Sarah  Dicken.  We  had  our  pictures  taken  and  we  dii  thiim  „-cm 
very  good.  I  will  give  the  names  of  my  schoolmates  who  are  over 
seventy  years  old.  A.  Rinebolt  86  years;  Lucy  Ann  Pankhurst  84; 
Ruth  Byers,  of  Sycamore,  82;  Noah  Stahl  80;  John  Rinebolt,  Millers- 
ville,  Sandusky  County,  80;  Charlotte  Faber  of  West  Leipsic,  80; 
Hannah  Shults  77;  Nancy  Hampshire,  Jerry  City,  76;  Eli  Stahl. 
Northstar,  Michigan,  75;  Elizabeth  Kassing,  Fostoria,  75;  Sampson 
Foster,  Her,  74;  Jim  McDugle,  Germina,  Iowa,  74;  Rebecca  Ash  73; 
Susan  Rumple  73;  Sarah  Dicken  73;  Becky  Foster,  Her,  72;  Joseph 
Stahl  72;  Harriet  Swope,  Risingsun,  78;  John  Good  75;  Emanuel 
Hampshire,  Garnett,  Kansas,  75. 


My  Marriage 

I  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Longnecker  by  my  pastor.  Rev. 
Beilhard,  of  Tiffin,  in  1848.  Our  first  born,  Andy  was  born  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1849.  He  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Henry  Long,  of  Fremont, 
and  was  named  Andrew  Jackson  for  we  were  all  democrats  then, 
although  we  are  not  now;  Andrew  Smith  and  Kate  Stahl  held  him. 
Kate  afterwards  was  Israel  Troupe's  mother.  Mary  Ann  was  born 
January  20,  1851.  George  Franklin  was  born  January  31,  1853  and 
was  named  after  his  grandfather  and  President  Pierce.  At  this 
time  I  changed  my  politics  and  voted  for  Fremont,  "but  he  would 
not  serve  for  the  reason  that  he  lacked  votes  enough."  Sarah 
Elizabeth  was  born  May  31,  1855;  she  was  named  after  her  mother 
and  grandmother. 

I  was  married  the  second  time  to  Delorus  McClellan  on  March 
4th,  1897,  the  day  that  McKinley  took  his  seat  as  President,  by  my 
pastor.  Rev.  J,  Wesley  Hill. 

Farming  For  Myself 

Jonas  Stahl  and  I  were  married  in  1848  about  the  same  time. 
I  asked  Jonas  what  he  would  do.  His  father  had  120  acres  and  my 
father  had  180  acres  of  wet  swail  land.  I  said,  "I  guess  you  will  go 
into  the  prairie  and  I  will  go  into  the  swail."  Jonas  said  "He 
would  never  clear  up  a  farm  and  that  I  wouldn't  live  to  clear  up 
80,  and  that  he  would  rent  for  all  his  life  time  before  he  would  go 
into  the  woods."  So  he  rented  with  Uncle  Henry  and  each  did 
half  and  furnished  half  and  Jonas  got  the  one  third.  It  wasn't  long 
until  his  father  died  then  he  and  Dicken  bought  his  father's  farm. 
Jonas  said  I  wouldn't  live  to  clear  up  the  80  acres,  but  I  not  only 
cleared  up  the  80,  but  bought  80  more  and  cleared  that  up  and  am 
here  yet.  Jonas  never  cleared  one  acre  and  he  has  been  dead  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  If  I  had  had  the  money  when  we  moved 
on  the  80  acres  I  could  have  bought  the  Steve  Hall  80  or  those 
that  I  did  buy  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars;  I  think  it  wasn't 
iv^nre  than  fen  or  twelve  years  later  that  I  paid  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  for  the  80. 

After  I  had  cleared  fifteen  acres  the  plank  road  was  built.  I 
hauled  plank  and  boarded  the  hands  while  they  were  within  two 
miles  of  our  house.  Then  I  teamed  four  years  for  Foster  until  the 
L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R,  was  built.  There  were  fifteen  farmers  teaming  on 
the  plank  road  and  only  two  of  the  fifteen  are  living,  Aaron  Cox  and  I. 
"  After  the  L.  E  &  W.  R.  R.  was  built  I  went  to  threshing  and 
threshed  twenty-seven  seasons.  First  the  seasons  were  six  months 
long.  Mike  Kimmel  and  I  threshed  eight  years  together  and  Mike 
Longnecker  and  I  threshed  eight  years  together  and  I  don't  think 
there  was  ever  a  cross  word  between  us. 


George  Bubb  chopped  thirty  acres  for  me  at  one  time  and  Sam 
Johnson  chopped  ten.  I  hired  the  logging  and  my  wife  and  Andy 
would  set  log  heaps  a  fire.  Then  at  night  I  would  walk  one  or  two 
miles  home  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  threshing  and  we  would  stir 
log  heaps  until  after  ten  or  twelve  o'clock.  I  would  then  get  up  at 
four  o'clock  and  get  back  to  my  work  on  time. 

I  built  my  barn  in  1856  and  the  brick  house  in  1868.  When 
Philip  Smith  built  my  barn  he  built  three  that  summer,  but  mine 
was  the  last.  They  had  whiskey  at  the  other  two  barns  that  were 
built,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  we  thought  we  could 
not  raise  a  hen  coop  or  cut  a  sheaf  of  wheat  without  it  and  Philip 
had  trouble  with  the  men  on  account  of  their  becoming  intoxicated^ 
so  when  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  have  whiskey  I  said  that  was 
the  custom  and  he  said  that  he  wouldn't  come  if  I  did.  Well,  the 
first  two  men  that  came  were  the  hardest  drinkers  and  they  came 
before  breakfast.  They  were  Uncle  Joe  Stahl  and  old  dad  Stultz. 
They  looked  around  for  the  bottle  and  not  finding  it  asked  me 
where  it  was.  I  said  "ask  Philip."  So  they  asked  Philip  where  it 
was  and  he  told  them  that  there  would  be  no  bottle  there  that  day 
then  Mr.  Stultz  said  with  an  oath  that  the  barn  would  not  go  up 
that  day.  Phillip  then  told  them  that  the  reason  the  other  barns 
did  not  go  up  the  first  day  was  because  they  had  too  much  whiskey. 
Thanks  to  Phillip  there  was  never  any  more  whiskey  used  since 
with  which  to  raise  the  barns  or  in  the  harvest. 

When  I  built  my  brick  house  in  1868,  John  Jones  had  three 
brick  houses  to  build  that  summer  and  I  came  last  again.  We 
moved  into  the  corn  house  and  tore  down  the  old  house  in  August. 
We  then  dug  the  cellar  and  put  up  the  brick  and  moved  in  in  No- 
vember.    Beat  that  if  you  can. 

When  my  father  built  his  first  fire  place  with  an  outside 
chimney,  we  split  out  lath  18x36  inches.  We  would  build  up  as 
far  as  we  could  reach  down  inside  and  slap  mortar  on  with  our 
hands  in  the  place  of  using  a  trowel.  You  could  see  the  finger 
marks  as  long  as  the  chimney  stood.  I  will  tell  how  we  mixed  the 
mortar.  My  father  would  take  the  shovel  and  dig  off  the  soil  until 
he  reached  the  clay.  Then  he  dug  up  about  a  wagon  box  full  of 
clay  and  threw  a  lot  of  water  on  it.  Then  he  cut  straw  that  was 
threshed  with  a  flail  about  four  inches  long  and  threw  this  in  the 
clay.  Next  he  threw  some  shelled  corn  on  this  and  called  the  half 
starved  hogs.  They  had  long  legs  and  their  snouts  were  nearly  as 
long  as  their  back.  The  hogs  mixed  that  mortar  better  than  any 
man  could  do  it  and  we  had  to  tell  them  to  quit.  We  wouldn't 
need  to  tell  boys  to  quit  now  days. 


My  Tobacco,  Whiskey  Experience  and  other  Incidenis 

Once  my  father  sent  me  to  Fremont  to  Jim  Moore's  mill.  My 
mother  gave  me  a  bushel  basket  full  of  eggs  and  two  buckets  full  of 
butter  and  a  list  of  twelve  or  fifteen  different  kind  of  things  she 
wanted  me  to  bring  back.  My  father  would  give  me  a  dollar  with 
which  to  buy  sixteen  pounds  of  dog  leg  tobacco  and  I  never  forgot 
one  thing  that  I  was  sent  after.  I  always  traded  at  Nimse's  store. 
The  sixteen  pounds  of  tobacco  would  last  my  father  sixteen  weeks 
and  that  was  as  often  as  we  went  to  mill.  We  always  butchered 
eight  or  ten  fat  hogs  for  our  year's  meat  and  they  lasted  from  one 
butchering  time  until  another. 

My  father  would  send  me  with  Uncle  Mike  in  January  to  the 
still  house  for  a  barrel  of  whiskey  for  harvest  and  if  we  didn't  have 
more  than  five  acres  to  cut  I  would  take  fifteen  bushels  of  rye  and 
go  with  two  horses.  Uncle  Mike  would  take  twenty  or  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  or  rye.  They  paid  two  gallons  for  corn  and  three 
gallons  for  rye.  There  were  two  still  houses  close  to  Ft.  Seneca. 
One  was  owned  by  Sheets  and  the  other  by  Titus.  The  mill  was 
full  of  whiskey  barrels  and  in  order  to  get  what  we  wanted  we  had 
to  taste  the  whiskey.  They  had  a  little  vial  with  a  long  string  and 
this  we  dropped  down  into  the  barrel  and  brought  it  up  filled  and 
this  was  the  way  of  tasting  whiskey.  Some  of  it  was  burned  too 
much. 

The  following  incident  was  what  saved  me  from  being  a  drunk- 
ard. We  went  to  a  husking  bee  to  Jonas  Hampshire's.  The  corn 
was  jerked  and  hauled  in  a  circle  and  then  we  sat  down  to  work. 
Now  Jonas  had  the  best  whiskey  I  ever  drank.  It  was  as  mild  as 
molasses.  I  was  only  eight  or  nine  then.  There  were  two  old  mis- 
chievious  fellows,  one  on  either  side  of  me  and  they  said,  "Lets  see 
who  will  sink  the  bottle  the  most."  Their  names  were  John  Field- 
ing and  Dulf  Murphy.  Well,  I  could  beat  them  sinking  the  bottle, 
but  it  wasn't  long  until  the  corn  popped  up  in  my  face.  Then  they 
took  me  into  the  house  and  laid  me  on  the  old  chest.  We  always 
liked  to  go  to  such  parties  for  the  sake  of  the  good  meal  that  we 
would  get,  but  I  didn't  want  any  and  even  gave  up  what  I  took  there 
and  my  father  had  to  lead  me  home.  I  am  disgusted  with  myself 
to  this  day  to  think  how  that  looked  and  I  couldn't  bear  or  taste 
whiskey  for  a  year  so  I  think  that  was  the  malcing  of  me.  I  never 
even  felt  dizzy  since. 

My  Uncle  Joe  after  he  had  separated  from  his  second  wife  lived 
with  us.  He  used  to  play  cards  and  carried  a  deck  in  his  pocket.  I 
didn't  know  what  a  card  was.  Well  Joe  dropped  one  on  the  floor 
and  I  found  it.  It  was  a  picture  of  some  kind.  I  ran  with  it  to  my 
mother  to  show  her  what  a  nice  picture  I  had  found,  but  when  she 
saw  it  she  hollowed  out  "drop  it,  it  is  as  poison  as  a  snake,"  and  she 


went  to  the  fire  place  and  got  the  fire  tongs  and  picked  the  card  up 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  card  now.  One  of 
our  neighbors,  Mr.  Trumbo,  had  both  cards  and  whiskey'and  old  Mr- 
Shonts  used  to  work  for  him  and  of  evenings  they  would  play  cards 
and  drink.  One  night  they  played  until  after  midnight  and  Shonts' 
wife  accused  him  of  staying  out  late  and  playing  cards  but  Shonts 
denied  that  he  played  cards.  When  he  got  to  sleep  he  got  to  dream- 
ing "and  yelled  out  "high  low  jack  and  the  game."  Then  I  imagine 
there  wasn't  much  sleeping  the  rest  of  the  night. 

When  I  went  to  school  all  the  boys  chewed  tobacco  and  they 
wanted  me  to  chew  but  I  said  no.  Well  they  said  I  would  never  be 
a  man  if  I  didn't  chew  and  I  knew  all  the  men  chewed  and  I  wanted 
to  be  a  man  so  I  took  a  chew.  I  thought  I  would  die.  I  was  just  as 
sick  as  I  was  with  the  whiskey.  Then  the  boys  said  I  would  not 
get  sick  any  more  so  they  gave  me  some  tobacco  to  take  home.  I 
had  two  miles  to  go  and  it  was  dark  when  I  got  home  and  I  was 
chewing  to  show  my  mother  how  much  I  had  learned  in  one  day 
but  when  she  saw  it  she  said,  "I'll  bet  you  have  tobacco  in  your 
mouth  but  I  will  clean  it  out."  So  she  took  me  between  her  knees 
and  she  had  a  hand  like  a  man  and  gave  me  a  good  whipping  and  I 
cried.  Then  she  took  those  big  fingers  and  put  them  in  my  mouth 
and  brought  out  all  that  was  in  there  and  she  said  if  she  found  any 
more  there  she  would  knock  my  teeth  out.  I  knew  that  wasn't  so. 
Then  she  said  if  she  found  any  in  my  pockets  she  would  cut  out  the 
pocket  and  sew  up  the  hole.  I  was  badly  torn  up  over  the  affair 
and  would  have  left  home  but  the  wolves  were  howling  around  the 
house.  So  I  went  out  of  doors  and  stood  against  the  door.  I  thought 
she  would  come  and  ask  me  to  come  in  but  she  knew  I  wouldn't  go 
far  and  I  had  to  volunteer  to  come  back.  Since  I  have  become  a 
man  I  have  thanked  my  mother  a  thousand  times  for  that  whipping. 
My  mother  became  disgusted  with  tobacco  because  my  father  was  a 
hard  chewer  and  he  spit  on  the  leather  shavings  and  the  leather 
stained  the  floor  so  she  said  that  she  would  never  allow  us  boys  to 
chew  and  I  think  she  meant  what  she  said. 

My  father  was  a  "tony"  shoemaker.  He  had  the  shoe  bench  in 
our  parlor  and  in  fact  we  were  all  tony  for  we  had  our  bed  room  and 
kitchen  all  in  the  parlor.  Three  of  us  children  sat  on  the  old  chest 
when  we  gathered  around  the  table  and  that  was  our  high  chairs. 
We  never  complained  about  it.  The  children  were  better  natured 
in  those  days. 

I  had  good  parents.  My  father  was  the  best  natured  man  I  ever 
saw.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  mad  nor  heard  him  swear. 
The  nearest  I  saw  him  out  of  fix  was  the  following  circumstance. 
We  had  a  balky  mare  and  one  time  when  we  only  had  three  acres 
of  wheat  he  made  a  nice  little  hand  sled  and  also  made  a  nice  hick- 


ory  riggin  and  he  hitched  up  the  mare  to  the  sled  and  put  on  18 
sheaves  of  wheat.  A  man  could  pull  it.  for  a  sled  runs  easy  on 
straw  or  dust  but  the  mare  balked.  He  tried  to  lead  her  and  drive 
her  and  at  last  get  on  her  and  she  reared  up  and  threw  him  on  the 
sled  but  he  never  struck  her  but  said,  "I  wish  thunder  and  lightning 
would  strike  you."  I  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  but  I  looked 
up  and  there  wasn't  a  cloud  in  the  heavens.  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
old  mare  you  are  safe  today.  My  mother  would  not  allow  us  to 
stand  up  on  a  bed  or  if  she  was  making  the  bed  and  had  some  of 
the  bed  clothes  on  the  floor  she  would  not  allow  us  on  them.  She 
was  very  particular.  I  was  eight  years  old  and  had  never  seen  a 
carpet  so  I  went  to  Trumbo's  and  they  had  carpets.  I  ran  home  and 
told  my  mother  that  Trumbo's  had  coverlids  on  the  floor  and  were 
walking  on  them. 

In  1837  or  38  we  always  drove  the  team  with  single  line.  I  often 
drove  to  Fremont  with  a  single  line.  Finally  Jonas  Hampshire  got 
double  lines  and  I  teased  father  to  get  a  set  for  me.  He  said  he 
couldn't  put  them  on  if  he  bought  them  and  neither  could  I.  Uncle 
Henry  was  logging  and  he  had  fast  horses  and  could  hardly  handle 
them.  He  had  a  yankee  working  for  him  by  the  name  of  Allen  and 
he  told  Uncle  Henry  that  he  ought  to  have  double  lines  for  his  team. 
Uncle  Henry  said  he  knew  that  he  should  but  he  couldn't  put  them 
on.  Mr.  Allen  then  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  him  a  clothes 
line  he  would  make  him  a  set  and  teach  him  how  to  put  them  on. 
So  Uncle  Henry  got  him  the  rope  for  we  had  plenty  in  those  days 
as  we  made  it  out  of  flax  and  Mr.  Allen  made  the  double  lines  and 
Uncle  Henry  was  as  proud  of  them  as  if  some  one  had  given  him  a 
new  hat.  This  was  on  Saturday.  Sunday  morning  he  said  to  his 
wife  "let  us  go  to  Betty's  today,  I  want  to  hitch  up  and  show  my 
lines."  It  was  only  a  mile  and  they  always  came  afoot.  When  we 
kids  saw  him  coming  we  ran  out  to  meet  them  and  as  quick  as  I 
saw  the  lines  I  told  Uncle  Henry  that  he  didn't  have  them  on  right. 
He  said  that  he  thought  there  was  something  wrong  and  that  if  he 
hadn't  had  good  single  line  horses  he  would  not  have  gotten  there. 
I  told  him  he  must  cross  the  checks.  Each  horse  had  a  line  so  he 
crossed  the  checks  and  told  me  to  get  in  the  wagon  and  he  drove 
half  a  dozen  times  around  in  the  barnyard.  Afterwards  I  got  double 
lines. 

Now  this  little  sketch  is  on  me  but  I  am  not  to  blame  as  my 
parents  should  have  told  me  better.  My  father's  name  was  George 
and  my  mother's  Elizabeth,  but  Betts  for  short.  Everybody  that 
came  there  to  get  shoes  made  or  to  visit  would  say  George  and 
Betts,  so  we  children  learned  to  call  them  by  those  names  to. 
When  we  moved  to  Seneca  County  and  called  our  parents  "George" 
and  "Betts"  the  neighbors  laughed  at  us  so  we  got  ashamed  and 


called  them  Pap  and  Mum  as  all  of  the  neighbor's  called  my  parents 
Bab  and  Mum.  Although  my  parents  are  dead  for  forty  years  or 
more  they  will  still  be  called  Bab  and  Mum. 

As  far  back  as  1840,  our  stables,  like  our  houses  were  built  with 
only  one  rooxn.  My  Uncle  Mike  Stahl  had  eight  or  ten  horses  and 
kept  them  in  the  old  log  barn.  It  was  20  ft.  square  and  he  drove 
them  in  the  barn  like  sheep.  The  trough  was  the  full  length  of  the 
barn  and  in  pumpkin  time  he  would  fill  the  trough  full  of  pumpkins 
and  the  horses  would  go  for  them  just  as  though  it  was  corn. 
When  the  pumpkin  season  was  over  we  fed  chop  feed.  We  cut 
rye  straw  (that  was  threshed  with  a  flail)  one  half  inch  long  with  a 
straw  cutter  machine  and  then  put  a  half  bushel  of  straw  to  a 
horse;  then  a  wash  basin  full  of  chop  of  the  ground  rye  and  next  we 
threw  water  on  and  stirred  it  together.  It  made  2in  excellent  chop 
feed  but  we  could  hardly  stir  it  up  on  account  of  the  horses  want- 
ing to  eat  it. 

I  thought  several  times  that  I  would  stop  writing  but  I  seem  to 
think  of  something  more  to  write.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen,  my  father  would  send  me  to  mill.  He  would  put  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  or  corn  on  old  Bully  and  me  on  top. 
Our  mill  was  the  Weaver  mill  owned  by  A.  Weaver's  father.  We 
had  to  go  as  far  as  old  Abe  Rinebolt's  in  Louden  Township,  then 
follow  the  Wolf  Creek  through  the  woods  three  miles  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Dillon  neighborhood.  We  had  to  cross  the  creek  at 
the  mill  and  sometimes  it  was  so  high  that  the  water  came  nearly 
to  my  grist.  I  never  liked  high  water  so  I  went  to  the  Risdon  mill 
which  was  near,  where  the  Methodist  Parsonage  now  is.  I  think 
the  mill  was  then  owned  by  Younker  and  Braden.  They  carded 
wool  there  too.  I  also  went  to  the  Carbaugh  Mill  which  was  then 
called  the  Rome  mill  and  it  stood  on  what  is  known  as  East  Crocker 
Street.  I  well  remember  one  circumstance  when  I  think  I  was  ten 
years  old.  I  owned  a  mare  and  she  got  sick  with  what  was  then 
called  the  botts.  I  thought  sure  she  would  die.  There  was  another 
customer  there  at  the  mill  and  he  told  me  to  get  Mr.  Carbaugh,  as 
he  could  cure  botts  by  saying  a  few  words.  I  asked  him  if  he 
charged  for  it  as  I  had  no  money  with  me  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  so  I  mustered  up  courage  and  got  him  to  do  it.  The  mare  laid 
there  as  if  she  was  dying  and  Mr.  Carbaugh  pronounced  some  words 
and  after  that  the  mare  got  up  and  walked  away  and  shook  herself 
and  she  was  cured.     I  tell  you  I  felt  better. 

I  never  saw  my  father  go  to  mill  on  horseback,  but  I  saw  him 
carry  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  Rosenberger  mill  five  miles  from 
home  or  a  mile  this  side  of  Bettsville  to  a  little  corn  cracker  that 
was  attached  to  a  saw  mill.  One  time  I  remember  of  the  water  be- 
ing so  low  at  Jim  Moore's  mill  that   they   couldn't   grind   so   Mr. 


Trumbo  furnished  the  oxen  and  wagon  and  Mr.  Shonts  and  my  father 
would  go  to  Cole  Creek.  It  was  near  Sandusky  City.  Each  of  them 
only  had  three  bushels  making  nine  bushels  all  told.  They  had  to 
take  feed  and  grub  along  for  six  days  and  also  had  to  take  their  axes 
along  to  make  roads  around  the  mud  holes. 

I  never  saw  my  father  load  a  load  of  wheat  or  hay  and  he 
couldn't,  nor  did  he  tell  me  how  and  most  every  load  of  hay  or 
wheat  fell  off.  I  always  tried  to  put  it  all  in  the  middle  and  it  was 
sure  to  slip  off,  but  when  I  got  married  I  married  a  dutch  girl  and 
the  women  in  those  days  worked  in  the  field;  so  we  had  a  lot  of 
clover  grass  to  cut  and  when  the  time  came  to  haul  hay  I  asked  my 
wife  if  she  could  load  hay.  She  said  she  could  try.  I  told  her  that 
none  of  us  could  load,  so  she  tried  and  to  the  surprise  of  us  all  the 
load  was  so  wide  it  would  hardly  go  in  the  barn  and  she  loaded  18 
loads  that  year  and  none  of  them  fell  off. 

Our  house  was  always  the  preacher's  home,  no  matter  to  what 
church  he  belonged.  We  had  Lutheran,  Albright,  Methodist  Pro- 
testant, Methodist,  United  Brethren.  They  preached  in  the  ark  and 
that  was  on  my  farm.  One  time  the  Brethren  had  quarterly  meet- 
ing and  I  took  the  Elder  home.  His  name  was  Rev.  Rose,  of  Findlay, 
Ohio.  He  was  a  jovial  preacher  and  related  this  story.  It  was  in 
1864  and  in  war  times  and  he  had  some  mission,  I  forgot  just  what, 
but  he  was  there  three  weeks  on  the  Jeff  Davis  Plantation.  Jeff 
had  200  slaves  and  they  liked  Jeff  and  they  had  meeting  every  night 
and  had  two  colored  preachers.  They  were  called  Uncle  Jim  and 
Uncle  Joe  and  how  they  did  pray  for  Massa  Jeff.  I  remember  that 
prayer  yet.  "O!  Lo'd  remember  Massa  Jeff;  take  him  by  the  nap  o' 
the  nake  and  shake  him  ovah  the  pit  ob  hell  until  he  squeal  like  a 
pig  in  the  pen  but  don't  let  him  drap." 

Samuel  Carbaugh  had  a  tread  mill  on  the  Tiffin  road  about 
where  the  Louden  Church  and  Cemetery  now  stands.  I  think  it 
was  a  corn  cracker  and  a  carding  mill.  Mr.  Carbaugh  bought  three 
steers  of  Uncle  Mike  to  tread  the  wheel  and  I  helped  to  drive  them 
up  there.  To  drive  the  steers  on  the  wheel  was  just  like  driving 
them  in  a  box  car.  The  wheel  was  slanting  so  when  the  steers  were 
on  and  the  pin  was  pulled  they  had  to  step  or  they  got  pinched. 

The  first  wheat  my  father  raised  in  Seneca  County  was  in  1835 
or  36.  I  remember  the  first  grist  he  threshed.  He  cleaned  off  a 
place  on  the  ground  and  took  a  straight  stick  and  pounded  the 
sheaves  without  untying  them.  He  made  a  scoop  shovel  out  of  a 
ijass  wood  plank  and  it  was  a  good  imitation  of  a  regular  scoop 
shovel.  Then  father  and  Uncle  Joe  would  take  a  sheet  by  the  cor- 
ners and  make  a  breeze  or  wind  with  it  and  my  mother  would  take 
the  scoop  and  hold  it  up  as  high  as  she  could  and  let  the  whole 
stream  down  slow  and  in  this   way   they   cleaned   out   the  chaff. 


Then  Uncle  Mike  took  the  grist  to  Jim  Moore's  mill.  There  wasn't 
anything  known  or  thought  about  running  a  mill  with  steam  in 
those  days.  In  the  winter  when  we  had  a  floor  he  opened  the 
sheaves  and  threshed  it  with  a  flail.  The  next  improvement  to  this 
was  to  thresh  it  or  have  it  tramped  out  by  the  horses.  We  would 
put  ten  dozen  sheaves  on  the  floor  with  the  tops  up  and  then  put 
the  horses  on  with  a  boy  to  ride  them.  We  left  an  open  space  in 
the  middle  for  a  man  to  stand  and  turn  the  sheaves  over  about 
three  times  to  a  floor  full.  Many  a  night  I  could  not  sleep  half  the 
night  on  account  of  my  arms  aching  from  shaking  wheat.  When  I 
got  to  threshing  I  never  charged  less  than  $3.00  for  setting  the 
machine  which  was  the  price  of  100  bushels.  The  first  machine 
threshing  I  did  I  went  with  Jim  Roberson.  He  and  Mr.  Lynch,  a 
blind  man  had  a  four  horse  machine  with  an  open  cylinder  and  it 
took  two  hands  with  rakes  and  two  with  forks. 

My  mother  was  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  our  nearest  neighbor 
was  Irish.  My  mother  couldn't  speak  English  but  it  was  an  amus- 
ing fact  to  learn  that  they  could  both  enjoy  a  conversation  in  their 
respective  languages.  They  were  very  warm  friends  but  if  another 
woman  talked  dutch  to  this  neighbor,  who  was  Mrs.  Trumbo,  she 
could  not  undertand  her.  The  people  were  very  sociable  in  those 
days.  It  was  about  1840  and  there  wasn't  any  two  pennies  or  ten 
pennies  but  they  were  all  common  pennies. 

After  the  Stony  Ridge  Battle  in  1863  or  64  my  brother-in-law, 
Mike  Kimmel,  was  very  sick  in  Nashville  and  Mrs.  Kimmel  wanted 
Padgham  and  I  to  go  and  get  him.  Mr.  Upton  Ash  went  along  to 
get  his  son  Edmond.  It  took  us  so  long  to  get  there.  We  went  to 
Columbus  to  get  a  pass  to  Louisville,  Ky.  It  took  us  three  days  to 
get  a  pass  there  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  There  it  took  us  nine  days  to 
get  a  pass  to  Murphesburrough.  It  cost  us  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a  day. 
It  cost  $1.00  a  night  for  a  bed  for  each.  Upton,  Ephraim  and  I  all 
slept  in  one  bed  and  that  cost  us  $3.00  but  the  bed  wasn't  worth  it. 
We  stayed  with  Captain  Driver,  he  was  a  strong  Union  man  but  his 
wife  was  a  Rebel  and  had  three  boys  in  the  rebel  army.  We  didn't 
get  Mike  to  come  home  with  us  because  the  doctor  wasn't  at  home, 
but  he  came  soon  after  our  arrival. 

When  Andy  was  born  in  1849,  we  took  my  wife's  sister  Susan, 
who  was  four  years  old,  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  so  my  wife  could 
go  with  me  in  the  clearing— she  could  do  as  much  as  I  could,  ex- 
cept in  chopping.  Susan  stayed  until  she  was  seventeen.  When 
my  wife's  father  died  in  1849  we  took  my  wife's  brother,  Mike.  He 
was  eight  years  old  when  we  took  him  and  he  stayed  with  us  until 
he  was  twenty-five  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  in  the 
war  four  years  and  he  worked  for  Samuel  Smith  one  year. 

When  Sam  Johnson,  my  brother-in-law  died,  we  took  Eliza,  his 


wife  with  us.  In  seven  months  from  that  time  Ella,  her  daughter, 
was  born  and  they  stayed  with  us  until  Ella  was  one  year  old.  Then 
she  wanted  to  keep  house  for  she  was  a  good  housekeeper  so  she 
moved  into  her  mother's  dower  house  for  her  mother  got  married 
and  moved  away.  She  wasn't  there  but  a  month  or  two  when 
Padgham's  wife  died.  Padham  was  a  poor  man  and  was  left  with 
four  little  children.  He  was  then  working  in  the  elevator  for  Foster 
at  a  salary  of  $28.00  per  month.  I  was  also  hauling  for  Foster  and 
Padgham  helped  me  to  load  every  load  for  three  or  four  years.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  put  his  children  out  with  the  neighbors,  then 
two  of  them  died  and  left  him  Mary  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter 
in  after  years  becoming  Andy's  wife.  Padgham  asked  me  if  I  knew 
of  an  elderly  woman  whom  he  could  get  to  keep  house  for  him.  I 
said  that  I  did  and  that  it  was  my  wife's  sister.  I  also  told  him  that 
she  had  one  child  and  that  she  had  just  moved  to  herself.  I  told 
him  just  what  kind  of  a  woman  she  was  and  he  said  he  must  have 
her  at  any  price,  and  that  he  would  buy  the  cow  and  pig  which  she 
possessed,  so  he  sent  me  to  see  her  but  she  bluffed  me.  He  asked 
me  to  go  again  with  the  pretense  that  I  was  just  going  by  the  house, 
but  I  received  another  bluff.  Then  he  asked  if  it  wouldn't  be  better 
for  him  to  go  and  see  her  and  I  told  him  no,  that  she  would  do  him 
the  same.  But  one  Sunday  he  and  some  one  came  down  and  he 
told  her  it  was  her  duty.  He  told  her  that  he  was  a  poor  man  and 
had  two  small  children  and  needed  someone  and  that  she  must 
come  at  any  price.  Finally  she  went  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
they  were  married  and  for  many  years  there  wasn't  a  happier 
couple  until  the  children  were  grown  up.  j^™^™i«.s*«.r^,r^-^ 

Eliza's  mother  was  a  Lutheran  and  they  are  almost  like  the 
Catholics  in  wanting  the  children  to  grow  up  in  their  faith.  During 
the  time  Eliza  was  working  at  Padgham's  the  Methodists  had  a  great 
revival.  Rev.  Lunt  was  the  Pastor  and  Eliza  was  converted.  She 
got  the  shouting  kind  of  conversion  and  she  was  the  first  to  fall 
away  from  our  faith,  but  I  caught  it  just  as  a  son-in-law  will  catch 
it  from  his  mother-in-law.  Next  my  wife  came  out  and  got  the 
shouting  kind  and  her  mother  forbid  her  to  come  home.  Well  my 
wife  didn't  go  home  for  six  months  and  in  this  time  there  were 
five  of  her  children  converted.  Then  she  said  if  all  of  my  children 
are  going  to  be  lost  I  will  be  lost  to,  so  she  came  to  the  mourners 
bench  and  she  got  the  shouting  kind  and  shouted  more  than  all 
the  rest.  She  had  a  Methodist  preacher  to  preach  her  funeral  and 
so  did  my  mother. 


My  Religious  Experience 

We  were  catechised  in  1844,  by  Rev.  Bileharts  of  Tiffin,  into 
the  Lutheran  faith,  in  German.  My  wife  didn't  know  a  letter,  but 
her  father  would  read  to  her,  and  she  would  repeat  it  after  him, 
and  there  wasn't  a  girl  that  learned  as  much  as  she  did.  Both  of 
our  parents  threatened  us  about  going  to  the  mourners  bench,  that 
if  we  did  we  would  have  to  leave  home.  We  stayed  by  them  a 
good  while  longer,  about  twenty  years,  until  we  got  down  to  Can- 
ada. The  right  name  of  the  Albright  church  was  Zion,  and  when 
that  name  was  changed  the  Lutheran's  would  not  let  any  one  preach 
in  the  church  but  a  Lutheran.  There  was  a  blind  colored  preacher 
came  there  and  wanted  to  preach,  but  they  would  not  let  him  in. 
I  think  he  was  a  methodist.  Then  Adam  Sour  said  that  he  should 
come  down  to  Canada,  it  was  free,  and  after  that  the  church  went 
by  the  name  of  Canada.  Well,  the  methodists  preached  at  Canada 
every  two  weeks,  and  they  got  the  largest  congregation.  The 
Albrights  then  got  jealous  and  told  the  Methodists  that  they  could 
not  use  the  church  any  longer,  so  old  Mr.  Cox  came  to  our  house 
and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  toward  building  a  Methodist  church 
somewhere  on  the  plank  road.  I  said  that  they  couldn't  do  it,  for 
they  had  only  five  male  members.  Then  he  told  me  that  Squire 
Ash  would  help,  and  I  said  I  would  give  as  much  as  he  gave,  and 
he  said  that  would  be  good.  Then  he  said  that  my  land  was  the 
most  convenient,  and  I  said  that  I  would  give  that.  Next  they 
wanted  us  to  join  their  society  and  I  said,  well,  if  they  would  take 
us.  O  yes!  they  would  take  us,  and  the  same  evening  Brother  Cox 
came  with  the  preacher.  Rev.  Rogers.  The  preacher  asked  me  if 
we  could  get  letters  from  our  church,  and  I  told  him  no,  for  I  was 
an  official  member,  and  when  some  of  our  members  moved  away 
to  Sandusky  county  and  were  converted,  and  wanted  me  to  get  their 
letters  for  them,  I  asked  the  preacher,  and  he  said  "No,  we  don't 
give  letters  and  we  won't  take  their  names  off  the  book,  for  they 
will  be  glad  to  come  back  some  day,  and  when  they  do,  we  will 
take  them  in  as  full  members."  No  one  was  ever  known  to  come 
back  to  this  day. 

The  reason  I  said  if  they  would  take  us,  I  knew  that  we  would 
have  to  have  more  religion  to  be  a  Methodist  than  a  Lutheran. 
Then  my  wife  came  out  at  Canada.  They  had  a  fine  preacher 
and  his  name  was  Dema  Wandus.  My  wife  didn't  get  through,  but 
she  was  powerfully  convicted.  The  next  day  both  her  mother  and 
my  mother  and  aunt  Sally  Stahl  sent  her  word  that  if  she  came 
out  again  they  would  be  there  and  pull  her  away  from  the  mourners 
bench.  Well,  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  war,  and  I  asked  her  to 
stay  at  home.  She  said  that  she  would  if  I  would,  so  I  said  if  she 
would  go  to  bed  right  away  I  would  stay.     As  soon  as  she  had  got- 


ten  in  bed,  I  dressed  and  went  to  the  meeting.  Now  this  looks 
mean  to  me,  but  she  didn't  stop  praying.  When  I  was  down  in 
Sandusky  County  threshing,  in  August,  (in  those  days  we  sheared 
our  sheep  and  tied  the  wool  in  a  sheet  and  put  it  upstairs),  she  was 
upstairs  where  we  kept  the  wool  and  the  Lord  met  her  there. 
She  shouted,  and  the  children  ran  and  got  the  two  neighbor  Metho- 
dist women  that  led  her  home  that  night.  When  they  came,  she 
was  lying  on  the  wool  bundle,  and  the  two  women,  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Wyant,  began  to  sing  and  then  she  jumped  up  and  shouted 
again. 

Then  I  had  no  rest  and  the  next  winter  I  got  my  head  and 
heart  set  to  be  converted,  but  I  told  the  Lord  anywhere  only  not 
at  the  mourners  bench,  for  I  had  been  a  church  member  for  twenty 
years  and  had  family  worship  for  two  years  and  how  would  that 
look.  I  stood  it  for  three  days.  It  was  during  the  war  time  and  they 
were  fighting  at  Petersburg.  I  was  in  the  room  by  myself.  My  wife 
came  in  and  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  asked  me  how  I  felt. 
I  told  her  I  wished  I  was  down  to  Petersburg  and  I  would  hold  my 
head  in  front  of  a  rebel  cannon  and  have  them  shoot  it  off.  Well 
squire  Ash  and  I  had  a  wood  sawing  machine  together  and  he  had 
to  saw  for  Upton  Ash  and  I  tended  the  saw  all  day  so  no  one  could 
see  my  face  for  the  tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks  all  the 
time  and  I  wished  every  block  as  it  rolled  away  that  it  was  my  head. 
In  the  evening  they  hitched  up  in  the  big  sled  to  haul  all  the  hemp 
but  I  went  back  of  the  house.  I  wanted  to  be  alone  and  after  all 
were  in  but  Upton  he  asked  where  Uncle  Noah  was  and  someone 
said  he  went  back  of  the  house.  He  came  and  told  me  that  all 
were  ready  to  go  in  the  sled  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  walk.  He 
told  them  to  go  on  and  he  walked  with  me  and  there  wasn't  a  word 
spoken  and  as  we  were  warm  friends  I  was  afraid  he  would  think  I 
was  mad  at  him  so  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  him  to  think  I  was 
mad,  but  I  don't  know  what  ails  me.  He  said  he  knew  what  the 
matter  was  and  if  I  would  come  out  he  would  go  with  me  and  stay 
as  long  as  I  would.  I  told  him  something  must  be  done  as  I 
couldn't  live  this  way.  We  went  and  I  wished  the  preacher 
wouldn't  preach  and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  waited  nor  how  I  got 
there,  but  I  soon  kicked  the  bench  away  and  stuck  to  the  floor. 
Adam  Dicken  sat  on  the  floor  and  laid  my  head  on  his  lap  and  Mrs. 
Smith  said  I  should  open  my  eyes  and  look  up  and  believe  and  I 
did  and  I  saw  the  light  come  down  into  my  soul  and  that  heavy 
burden  dropped  off  and  I  was  as  weak  as  a  child  and  couldn't  walk 
and  Brother  Upton  went  and  got  a  sleigh  that  belonged  to  one  of  his 
boys  and  he  hauled  me  home.  O  how  I  loved  Upton  Ash,  Adam 
Dicken  and  Mrs.  Smith,  but  they  are  ail  gone  over  the  river  and  I 
jam  spared.     This  miracle  was  performed  about  nine  o'clock  p.  m.. 


on  the  8th  day  of  January  1864,  and  ever  since  the  services  of  the 
Lord  have  been  delightful  to  me.  Never  is  January  too  cold  nor 
June  too  hot  for  me  to  go  to  church  or  prayer  meeting.  I  am  now 
over  80  years  old  and  I  don't  think  I  missed  but  one  Sunday  last 
year  and  then  I  was  sick.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  at  9:00;  preaching 
at  10:30;  class-meeting  at  12:00;  Sunday  evening  prayer  meeting  at 
5:45;  preaching  at  7:00  and  if  there  was  sunrise  prayer  meeting  I 
would  be  there.  I  always  blamed  my  good  wife  for  this  terrible 
conviction  but  now  I  am  glad  for  that  experience. 

One  evening  at  Canada  when  Mrs.  Smith's  son,  Daniel,  was 
converted  Mrs.  Smith  shouted,  then  my  wife  and  half  a  dozen 
shouted.  Then  I  got  mad  and  felt  like  kicking  my  wife  home.  I 
couldn't  understand  how  I  should  be  so  powerfully  convicted  when 
I  didn't  drink,  swear  nor  steal  and  I  was  a  moral  man.  Well,  I  now 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  experience  I  have  since  received. 

Obituaries 

My  grandfather,  William  Stahl,  died  in  Perry  County,  August 
15,  1834.  aged  60  years,  1  month  and  5  days. 

My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Stahl,  died  in  Seneca  County,  April 
23,  1863,  aged  84  years  and  5  days. 

George  Stahl,  my  father,  died  October  6,  1870,  aged  71  years, 
5  months  and  19  days. 

Elizabeth  Stahl,  my  mother,  died  June  11,  1880,  aged  69  years. 
3  months  and  23  days. 

Susan  Stahl  died  February  23,  1852,  aged  21  years,  2  months 
and  23  days. 

Mary  Ann  Stahl  died  December  25,  1867,  aged  24  years,  4 
months  and  17  days. 

George  Washington  Stahl  died  November  17,  1851,  aged  5  years, 
8  montos  and  4  days. 

Two  infants  died  February  27,  1842,  and  one  infant  died  August 
2,  1838  and  one  infant  September  28,  1852. 

Zachariah  Shaw  died  March  3,  1871.  aged  33  years,  11  months 
and  25  days. 

Elizebeth  Shaw  died  December  21,  1884,  aged  44  years,  2 
months  and  25  days. 

Michael  Longnecker  died  September  3,  1849,  aged  43  years  and 
8  months. 

Katherine  Lahr  died  March  18.  1884,  aged  79  years  and  8  days. 

Katherine  Rocky  died  January  3,  1856,  aged  29  years,  10  months 
and  7  days. 

Andrew  Smith  died  July  4,  1894,  aged  80  years.  10  months  and 
17  days. 


Sarah  Smith  died  March  6,  1873,  aged  39  years,  9  months  and 
17  days. 

Ephraim  Padgham  died  February  13.  1905,  aged  79  years,  8 
months  and  1  day. 

Eliza  Padgham  died  August  11,  1888,  aged  51  years,  9  months 
and  27  days. 

Elizabeth  Stahl  died  October  4,  1905,  aged  65  years.  11  months 
and  12  days. 

Mary  Stahl  died  October  3,  1878,  aged  31  years,  4  months  and 
19  days. 

Jacob  Longnecker  died  February  7,  1902,  aged  57  years.  10 
months  and  2  days. 

Elizabeth  Longnecker  died  January  5,  1906,  aged  64  years,  11 
months  and  13  days. 

Michael  Kimmel  died  September  6,  1883,  aged  56  years,  6 
months  and  20  days. 

Cora  Stahl  died  June  6,  1861,  aged  26  years,  9  months  and  17 
days. 

The  first  death  in  my  father's  family  was  that  of  an  infant  who 
died  August  2,  1838.  In  those  times  coffins  were  made  by  hand  of 
black  walnut  lumber.  They  were  not  made  until  there  was  occasion 
to  use  them.  I  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
fant here  spoken  of  Uncle  Joseph  Stahl  was  making  his  home  at 
our  house  and  being  a  mechanic  he  made  the  coffin,  working  all 
night  to  finish  it.  Jonas  Hamshire  took  the  coffin  on  with  the 
little  body  on  his  horse  after  the  funeral  and  carried  it  to  the  cem- 
etery, my  father  and  I  and  a  few  of  the  neighbors  walked  along. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  told  this  to  Mr.  Asire,  now  deceased,  and 
he  verified  this  story  of  the  making  of  caskets  by  saying  that  when 
he  went  into  the  undertaking  business  he  always  had  to  make  the 
coffins  after  some  one  died,  often  dressing  the  lumber  for  them  and 
was  obliged  to  hire  help  to  do  the  work  and  work  nights  to  get 
finished  in  good  time.  When  he  dressed  lumber  sometimes  before 
there  was  an  occasion  to  use  it  he  was  obliged  to  keep  it  hid  under 
shavings  under  his  work  bench;  he  always  used  black  walnut  lum- 
ber. 


I  will  now  bring  this  history  to  a  close  and  will  ask  you  who 
read  it  to  make  allowance  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  written.  I 
wrote  only  the  things  that  I  actually  saw  and  heard  and  wrote  them 
as  my  memory  brought  them  to  view  so  you  will  not  find  them  in 
chapters  or  in  systematic  order.         Yours  truly, 

NOAH  STAHL, 

FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Enrollment  of  Family  from  Oldest  Down 


Cousin  Solomon  Stahl,  wife _-   -   . Diagonal,  Iowa 

John  H.  Stahl,  (died,)  three  children _ ...Elnora,  Ok'a. 

Wm.  A.  Stahl,  wife,  five  children .  _ Diagonal.  Iowa 

Ed  Stahl,  wife,  one  child 

Pearl  Berry,  John,  one  child 

James  Darland.  wife,  eight  children _. Elnora,  Okla. 

Cousin  Michael  Stahl _ Diagonal,  Iowa 

MalissaShafer,  G.  E._ _.-_ _- 

Josephene  Stahl,  Missionary Rangoun,  India 

Martha  A.  Beall,  Randolph,  four  children Diagonal,  lov/a 

MaryJ.  King,  CM.,  four  children 

Grant  Stahl,  Naomi,  one  child 

Wm.  S.  Stahl,  Cora ..Greenwood,  Chicago,  111. 

Eva  Stahl,  Alonzo  Baynian,  four  children Diagonal,  lov/a 

George  Basore,  daughter  Iva .Thornsville,  Ohio 

Leander  Gavvgon,  wife,  four  children Elerton.  Mo. 

Dora  Hellen,  Solomon,  two  children Clearfield,  lov/a 

Elmer  Stahl,  wife,  five  children ..Knowlton, 

Edith  McCune,  Wm Diagonal, 

Sarah  Basore,  four  children _ ..Thornville,  Ohio 

Grant  Stahl,  (George's  son) Diagonal,  Iowa 

Madison  Stahl,  (Henry's  son,)  wife,  six  children " 

Hattie  Ruby,  husband,  five  children 

Cousin  John  Stahl,  Mary, Sheridan,  Ind. 

Fremont  Stahl 

Sarah  Hand,  Nathaniel,  three  children.. " 

Homei  Stahl,  wife 

Watson  Stahl,  Allie,  seven  children 

Allen  Stahl,  wife,  two  children 

MinnieStahl " 

Noah  Maloff,  wife,  two  children 

Homer  Stahl,  Lucinda,  eleven  children 

Dora  Watson,  141  Watson  street Lorain,  Ohio 

Lewis  Basore,  wife,  three  children.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,... St.  Louis.  Mich. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Lehman,  1684  East  70th  street, ....Cleveland,  Ohio 

George  Stahl,  Eva,  daughter,  Iva. Pickart.  Ind. 

Aaron  Stahl's  family,  Mary,  four  children - 

Grant  Stahl,  wife,  four  children,  eight  grand-children Indianapolis,  Ind 

Uncle  Michael  Stahl. 

Israel  Troupe Fostoria,  Ohio 

Frona  Pucket,  Harry,  five  children Corona,  Ind. 

Amos  Troupe,  wife,  one  child Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Eliza  Lowen,  John,  four  children MilHngton,  Mich. 

Harriett  Swope Risingsun,  Ohio 

Arie  Stahl,  Sadie Fostoria.  Ohio 

Roy  Stahl,  wife Risingsun,     " 

Malissa  Soule.  John,  two  children Amsden,     " 

Louisa  Foster.. .Fostoria,     " 

Mariah  Boyd.  Toledo,  Ohio,  five  children 

Jonas  Hutchens,  Ida,  four  children Kendalville,  Ind. 

Andrew  J.  Foster,  Tena,  eight  children 


Emma  Lovet,  George,  five  children __ - -St.  Millford,  Ind. 

Sarah  Dicken,  Jonathan Fostoria,  Ohio 

J.  Wesley  Dicken.  Delia,  two  children _... 

Frances  Dicken,  Clara,  one  child Jonesville,  Mich. 

Early  Dicken,  Lena,  two  children.-- --- 

Ella  Lone,  Seneca  ( dead  I ,son  Randolph Fostoria,  Ohio 

Charles  Dicken,  Vena,  two  children Amsden, 

Michael  Stahl  (dead,)  Sarah Faith, 

Becky  Foster,  Sampson,  son  Sherman Her, 

Bell  Foster  Ash  (dead,)  Charles,  two  children..- Fostoria,  Ohio 

Earl  Ash,  wife - Amsden, 

Rolla  Redfern,  wife .-- Fostoria, 

Ellen  Flack  Benet,  James 

Alice  Good,  Elden,  two  children 

Israel  Stahl,  wife 

Wm.  Foster,  wife,  one  child Colman,  Mich. 

Owen  Foster,  wife,  two  children Toledo,  Ohio 

Charles  W.  Foster 

Ida  Anderson,  James,  two  children .- Her, 

Mabel  Harrison,  Jet,  two  children Amsden,     " 

Henry  Hutchens  (dead, )  Louisa  - _  - Kendalville,  Ind. 

Burt  Hutchens,  wife,  one  child  .- 

Mary  Marshman.  Oral- - -- Avilla, 

:le  Jacob  Stahl's  family: 

Mariah  Fennel,  Thomas,  son  Orlando - -  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Samuel  Fennel  (dead.)  Maggie-- 

Mabel  Penner 

Chas.  G.  Fennel,  Francis - --- Chicago,  111. 

Jacob  Dicken,  Nerva,  three  children Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 

Clarence  Dicken,  wife... -- -_ .Ithaca,  Mich. 

Wm.  Dicken,  wife,  two  children 

Jack  Dicken,  wife,  one  child - 

Pearl  Dern,  Charles- ..- - Prairie  Depot,  Ohio 

Daisy  Dicken - 

Frank  Wolum,  Ellen ..- -.Fostoria,  Ohio 

Martin  Wolum,  wife,  two  children 

Marion  Wolum,  wife.- ... 

E.  M.  Yambert,  Emma 

Clarence  Dowling,  Stella,  daughter  Elma... Prairie  Depot, 

Kurt  Dicken 

Chas.  Dicken,  wife,  four  children 

Emanuel  Hampshire,  Sallie Garnet,  Kans. 

Rev.  Jesse  H.  Hampshire,  Effie 

Ola  Hampshire 

Ed  Rufus,  wife,  one  child 

Dr.  Simon  Hampshire,  wife,  two  children 

Wm.  Hampshire,  wife  - - 

Levi  Hampshire,  wife,  two  children 

Clara  Hearst.  Wm.,  one  child 

Martha  Makiring,  Ira,  two  children 

Wm.  Stahl,  Tena .    Ithaca,  Mich. 

Rosa  Goodhall,  George,  three  children - 

Ella  Clow,  George -.. 

Levi  Stahl,  Mary - Burgoon, 

Sterla  S.  Stahl,  wife Franklin,  Ohio 


Dora  Smith,  Wm.,  four  children Charlotte,  Mich. 

Harry  Stahl,  wife 

One  child _ Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Ora  Rhinebolt,  Abe _ 

Curt  Elder,  wife __ Mark  Center, 

Stella  Brubaker,  George,  one  child West  Millgrove, 

Ollie  Fraze,  Dr.  A.  B..  1291nd.  Ave Toledo,  " 

Lillie  Hull,  husband,  two  children Avilla,  Ind. 

Uncle  Wm.  Stahl's  faTnily: 

Lea  Schupp,  George .Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Orin  Schupp,  wife,  two  children.. "  " 

Rutherfer  Schupp,  wife,  two  children 

Three  names  1 1  forgot) "  " 

Nancy  Kisabeth  (dead,)  Adam Fostoria,  Ohio 

Chas.  Kisabeth "  " 

Jessie  Kisabeth,  Lulu.. "  " 

Lillian  Kisabeth,  Mertle "  " 

Bessie  Campbell,  George,  one  child  Sarah, "  " 

Orlo  Kisabeth,  wife _ "  " 

Chester  Kisabeth,  Ina " 

Christian  Stahl "  " 

Simon  P.  Stahl,  Ellen,  6812  LaFayettee  Ave ...Chicago,  I1I«. 

Lee  Stahl,  wife,  daughter  Francis  Elizabeth " 

Wm.  A.  Stahl,  Mary  (dead) Risingsun,  Ohio 

Merle  son,  six  children.. "  " 

Malinda  Barley,  George.. .__' Leipsic,  " 

Mary  E.  Kisabeth,  Jacob ,_ Defiance,  " 

Five  children... .Hicksville,  " 

Two  children. -- "  " 

Pet  Kisabeth,  two  children "  " 

Maud  Lash,  Wm.,  two  children _ " 

Lillian  Kisabeth,  Grace,  two  children "  " 

Emanuel  Stahl,  Mary,  two  children Fostoria,  " 

Cornelius  Stahl,  Malissa,  three  children Amsden,  " 

O.  E.  Schupp. Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Verta  Bertha  Schupp " 

Frances Burgoon,  Ohio 

Uncle  Henry  Stahl's  family: 

Chas.  Feasel,  Mary,  eight  children Kansas,  Ohio 

Wm.  Feasel,  Dana,  two  children 

Esther  Feasel,  George,  five  children Amsden,  " 

J.  L.  Feasel,  Alice,  three  children _ Fostoria,  " 

Ervin  Feasel,  Bertha,  one  child i "  " 

John  Naugle,  Nellie  (dead,)  second  wife,  six  children Kansas,  " 

Esther  Heiserman Fostoria,  " 

Henry  Heiserman,  Nora,  three  children Kansas,  " 

Rev.  Jacob  Heiserman,  Rosa,  two  children Fremont,  " 

Ella  Fraver,  Charles,  three  children Fostoria,  " 

Geo.  Aumaugher,  Esther,  five  children Amsden,  " 

Laura  Aumaugher,  Lewis Litchfield,  Mich. 

Nora  Heiserman,  two  children Fostoria,  Ohio 

Chas.  Heiserman,  Mary,  one  child Litchfield,  Mich. 

Geo.  Heiserman,  Bessie,  one  child Fostoria,  Ohio 

Clarence  Heiserman,  wife "  " 

0»car  Waltermier,  wife "  " 


Jacob  Ecker  (dead,)  Lucinda Fostoria,  Ohio 

Amelia  Hughbery,  husband Leipsic, 

Ephraim  Ecker,  wife,  two  children. Fostoria, 

Pet  Ash,  two  children _ Ithaca,  Mich. 

Ida  Yochum,  Wm.,  two  children Fostoria,  Ohio 

Gotleib  Mertz  (dead,) 

Anna  Kissling,  Christ,  four  children Amsden, 

George  Mertz,  Anna,  two  children Fostoria, 

Gust  Kisabeth,  wife,  two  children Carey, 

F.  L.  Chaney,  wife,  five  children .Fostoria, 

E.  W.  Kipka,  wife,  two  children 

Wm.  Byers,  wife Amsden, 

Maggie,  Clara,  Lieda  Mertz Fostoria, 

Ephraim  Stahl,  Louisa 

John  F.  Stahl,  Cora 

Wm.  Stahl,  Ida,  one  child.... 

George  Stahl's  family,  (my  father:) 

Noah  Stahl,  Delorus 

A.J.Stahl,  Elizabeth 

Wilbert  J.  Stahl,  Minnie Amsden 

Silas  S.  Stahl,  Chloe Fostoria, 

Mary  A.  Miller,  John  H.. 

Margaret  Miller 

Sarah  E.  Good,  H.  W Amsden, 

Bertha  Hollenbaugh,  Arthur,  eight  children Fostoria, 

RoUa  C.  Miller,  Minnie,  one  child Kansas, 

Oscar  M.  Miller,  Grace Cleveland, 

George  W.  Shaw,  Lillie,  three  children Kidder,  Mo. 

James  Shaw,  Delia,  two  children Kansas,  Ohio 

John  Shaw,  Ola,  three  children Fostoria, 

Ola  Bell,  Elmer,  four  children Bradner,  " 

Andrew  Shaw,  wife,  two  children,  1  1 33  Huron  Street Toledo, 

Elizabeth  Cook,  Roy,  two  children .Columbus, 

Eli  Stahl North  Starr,  Mich. 

Francis  Stahl,  Ella 

Clara  Smith,  F.  M Fostoria,  Ohio 

Clint  Stahl,  Minnie,  two  children Crystal,  Mich. 

Laura  Boyd,  E.  D Fostoria,  Ohio 

Ida  Snyder,  Ora,  four  children 

Ella  Brada,  Alonzo,  five  children Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Orla  Boyd,  Oscar Defiance,  Ohio 

Chas.  Boyd,  Charena,  one  child Paulding, 

Minnie  Keckner,  Ambrose North    Starr,  Mich 

Ida  WitRiSTon,  Charles,  son  Claud... Wi.»^i<y.At5.o.!si !'.Fostona,  Oliio 

Christena  Utz,  Charles,  son  James 

Minnie  Bigleman,  Ross,  five  children Reading,  Mich. 

Jonas  Good,  Jessie Amsden,  Ohio 

Iva  (daughter)  Wade,  Frank,  son  Earl Bascom,  Ohio 

Herald  Jonas,  child 

Joseph  Stahl Fostoria, 

Charles  Stahl,  wife Detroit,  Mich. 

Hazel  Foster,  husband,  two  children West  Millgrove,  Ohio 

Mary  McGiU,  Charles.. Litchfield,  Mich. 

Ora  McGill,  wife,  two  children 

Wm.  F.  Stahl,  Anna Fostoria,  Ohio 


J.W.  Stahl _ .- Fostoria.  Ohio 

Lettie  Turner,  Phillip,  two  children 

George  W.  Stahl,  Iva,  son  Harry 

Clara  Null,  husband,  three  children Kansas, 

Myrtle  Shaffer,  husband,  one  child _._ Fostoria, 

Nellie  McCracken,  husband,  son  Royal  H _ 

Bertha  Brenning,  husband  (dead) 

Mrs.  Ross,  husband. 

Howard  Stahl,  wife,  one  child Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Laufer  Malony... __ Fostoria, 

Uncle  Joseph  Stahl:  (second  wife) 

Sarah  Grove,  John,  1  54  South  Franklin  Ave Mansfield,  Ohio 

George  W.  Stahl,  Malissa Fostoria, 

Edwin  Stahl,  Anna Tiffin, 

Frank  Stahl,  wife.. Dexter,  Mich. 

Sylvester  Stahl,  Catherine,  four  children Fostoria,  Ohio 

Margaret  Blackman,  husband Gibsonburg, 

Delia  Aldrich,  Jack,  three  children 

Anna  Attna,  Lewis,  two  children 

Pearl  Stahl,  wife,  four  children... 

Wilda  Downee,  husband  (dead,)  son Gladus 

Charles  Stahl,  wife,  one  child.. 

Alice  Davis,  husband,  two  children 

Leah  Abbot,  husband,  four  children __ Helena, 

Joseph  Stahl,  Mary Bloomville,  " 

Wilba  Stahl,  Edith,  two  children. 

Glenn  Stahl,  wife Toledo, 

Aunt  Katherine  Saum's  family: 

Hannah  Cobsy  (dead,)  Wm Amsden,  Ohio 

Cora  Null,  John Kansas, 

Wm.  Cobsy,  Minnie ._ Amsden, 

Alice  Grimes,  husband 

Frank  Cobsy,  Ule _ 

Lillie  Roucher,  Henry,  four  children 

Dick  Cobsy,  Margaret,  two  children 

Tom  Cobsy,  Jessie. 

Ella  Dye,  Walter,  daughter  Nora 

Pearl  Cobsy,  four  children... 

Lucinda  LaFountain,  Loy Her, 

Frank  Chaney,  three  children Bascom, 

Nancy  Warner,  three  children ...Her, 

Dorothy  Warner " 

Martin  and  Nelson  Grimes : Amsden, 

Wm.  Cobsy " 

Solomon  Saum,  Callie 

Tena  Yochum,  Peter,  daughter  Delia Fostoria, 

John  Saum,  Elida,  two  children ...Kansas, 

Wm.  Souder,  wife.. Fostoria, 

Rob.  Saum,  Stella Amsden, 

Ella  Snyder,  Willie Fostoria, 

Less  McCullick,  wife.. 

Perry  Saum. _ Amsden, 

Rich  Saum,  Ella 

Gust  Saum,  Mamie,  three  children 

CoraSteller,  John Blanchart,  Minn. 


Allen  Saum.  wife,  daughter  Helen Fostoria,  Ohio 

Wm.  Saum,  Jennie,  son  William ...Toledo, 

Arie  Grove  ,01a,  three  children Fostoria, 

Mary  Good,  John  C Her,  " 

Pearl  and  Mertle  Good 

J.  F.  Stahl,  (on  my  father's  side)  wife,  one  child Arcadia  Ohio 

Wm.  Stahl,  Alice,  six  children.. _ Hoytsville, 

Edwin  Stahl.  Millet,  two  children Findlay, 

Arthur  Stahl,  Lettie,  one  child __ 

Thomas  Stahl,  Grittle 

Geo.  Stahl,  Nora Arcadia,  " 

Delia  Russell,  Robert,  three  children 

David  Stahl,  Hattie,  two  children... Findlay, 

Wm.  Stahl,  Gravelpit  (father's  side,)  Marie,  nine  children Fostoria,  Ohio 

Levi  Stahl,  Ella,  five  children Findlay, 

Mary  Singer,  Samuel,  three  children ..Fostoria,  " 

J.B.Stahl - "         " 

Amos,  Jeremiah  and  Alice  Stahl.. Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

John  Mock ..North  Baltimore,  Ohio 

Samantha  Wisely Bloomdale, 

Amos  Stahl Jonesville,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Stahl - Donagal.     " 

Luman  Stahl _.. ...Stahl  Town, 

Rev.  L.  W.  Stahl.  103  B.Ave Latrobe.     " 

C.  E.  Stahl Upper  Alton,  111. 

George  C.  Stahl,  Josephene Toledo,  Ohio 

Wm.  F.,  Geo.  S.,  EricC.Rachael  A.  and  A.  J.  Stahl 

A.  J.  Stahl ..-- ....Laporte,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Stahl,  wife,  four  children... Bellevue,  Ohio 

Christian,  Margaret,  Flo  and  E.  Stahl ..Fremont, 

Edith,  J.  B.  and  Henry  Stahl 

CO.  Stahl ....Adrain.Mich. 

Jennie  Powell ..Bettsville,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Powrell,  two  children 

Geo.  H.  Stahl.. Quincy,  111. 

C.W.  Stahl..-. DesMoines,  Iowa 

Noah  Stahl Fowler,  111. 

Henry  Stahl .Elkhart.  III. 

Katherine  Stahl,  Cyrus Moro, 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Stahl 

Dora,  Nettie,  Minnie,  Grace  Watson,  141  Washington  Street..  Lorain,  Ohio 

Rev.  Lewis  Basore,  wife,  three  children St.  Lewis,  Mich. 

Sophia  Parks Fremont,  Ohio 

HenryC.  Stahl. 

Sarah  Stackhouse Bettsville,  " 

Sophia  Vorheis - 

Carrie  Long Elmore, 

Chas.  E.  Stahl.. Lansing,  Mich. 

Wm.  H. Stahl. Somersett,  Pa. 

Cyrus  Stahl,  wife,  seven  children,  R.  R.  No.  2 

Mrs.  U.  H.  Sayler,  husband,  six  children 

Wm.  G.  Stahl,  R.  R.  No.  3 

Daniel  G.  Stahl,  wife,  two  children,  R.  R.  No.  1 

Clark  E.  Stahl,  wife,  two  children,  509  Depot  street Latrobe,  " 

I  Mrs.  R.  N.  Miller,  husband,  two  children,  510  Chestnut  st.  .Greensburg, 


Wm.  Stahl,  wife,  two  children,  R.  R.  No.  2 Corona,  Ind. 

Martin  H.  Stahl,  two  children,  R.  R.  No.  2 Waterloo,    " 

Joseph  Stahl,  R.  R.  No.  2 Corona,  " 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brough .Hudson, 

Mrs.  Anna  Lowery Corona, 

Joseph  Stahl,  wife _ .Auburn, 

John  Stahl,  wife,  R.  R.  No.  2 - Waterloo,  *" 

Mrs.  Martin  Snyder,  husband,  one  child -Auburn, 

Hiram  E.  Stahl Fountain  Green,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Stahl Somerset!,  Pa. 

S.  S.  Stahl Sheridanville,  " 

O.  H.  Harley,  wife _. Burgeon,  Ohio 

Bert  Vandersall,  wife __.Lima, 

Ed.  E.  Zechiel Ft.  Wayne,  Ind, 

W.  I.  Zechiel,  L.  C.  Zechiel,  J.  H.  Zechiel Culver,  " 

(The  above  four  all  married  Stahl'a) 

Wm.  Stahl,  Mary,  two  children,  R.  R.  No.  2 Curbana,  Ind. 

John  B.  Stahl -..Waterloo,  " 

Joseph  Stahl Bowling  Green,  Ind. 

John  Stahl,  Elizabeth,  five  children 

John  Casper,  Daniel  and  John  B.  Stahl .. 

Henry,  Joseph  and  Fred  W.  Stahl 

Chas.  W.,  John  N.  and  Martin  L.  Stahl 

Hiram  L.,  John  C.  and  Henry  Stahl 

Charles,  Dan  and  Perry  Stahl 

Lucy,  Viola  May  and  Ralph  E.  Stahl 

Florence,  Fern  and  Gobeie  Stahl 

Florence,  Lewis  and  Nellie  F.  Stahl 

Andrew  N.  Lower,  R.  R.  No.  2 Corona,  " 

G.  A.  Stahl,  534  Market  Street .Kenton,  Ohio 

Earl  Rutledge,  Edith 

Ralph  Merriman,  Tillie.. 

Chas.  F.  Stahl Larue, 

Arthur  Stahl Kenton,  Ohio 

Detroit  and  F.  M.  Stahl Kenton,  Ohio 

H.J.  and  George  Stahl Ithaca,  Mich. 

Attorney  Chas.  H.  Stahl,  wife,  daughter,  520  Hamilton  Bldg.. .Akron,  Ohio 

Lulu  E.  Stahl Bloomfield,  " 

Mary  E.  Stahl Jepperson,  Neb. 

Frank  M.  Stahl Auburn,  Kans. 

D.  W.  Stahl,  wife ....Winesburg,  Ohio 

Valentine  Stahl,  wfe,  son  Robert 

Henry  Stahl,  sons  Edwin,  William 

Herbert  Stahl 

C.  C.  Stahl,  manager  Farmers  Elevator,  wife Sterling,  Kans. 

Delia  Stahl _. .Butler,  Ohio 

Ethel  Stahl  Williams,  R.  H Sterling,  Kans. 

David  W.  Stahl __ ....North  Liberty,  Ohio 

Catherine  and  Ella  Stahl ' Plymouth,  " 

J.  H.  Stahl North  Baltimore.  " 

Daniel  Stahl,  Sarah Bradner, 

Rosie  McCauley Montpelier,  Ind. 

Bertha  Bates 

Harry  and  Fred  Stahl Bradner,  Ohio 

Henry  Stahl Ithaca,  Mich. 

John  Stahl,  Mina,  daughter  Ethel 


John  Pinkerton Warsaw,  Ind. 

Wm.  Stahl_ Carey,  Ohio 

Jeremiah  Stahl Findlay,  " 

Mrs.  Susan  Shubert Continental, 

John  Stahl. _ Somersett,  Pa. 

Samuel  Stahl  (dead) ._. 

C.  G.  Stahl Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lewis  J.  Stahl,  wife,  daughter  Anna  M Washington,  111. 

Mrs.  John  Eckhart,  husband,  R.  R.  No.  2 Norcatur.  Kans. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fries,  husband Washington,  HI. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Swentzer,  wife,  one  son Pittsburg,  Pa. 

P.  Paul,  wife _ Sheridanville, 

Mrs.  R.  C.Arlin 

Mrs.  Margaret  Arlin Clyde,  Ohio 

Ella  and  Robert  Slosser Fostoria, 

Bessie  Redfern 

J.  1.  and  Lulu  Stahl Beach  City,  " 

Becky  and  Noah  Kimel  (my  wife's  side) Helmer,  Ind. 

Dr.  Alva  Kimel,  Lillie - Hudson, 

Vesta  Lower,  Wm.,  one  child 

Emma  Dupoy,  John Kendalville, 

Flossie  (married  don't  know  name,)  husband 

Lillie  Bunce,  Berny.. Chicago,  111. 

Chas.  Kimel,  wife,  two  children Kendalville,  Ind. 

Emma  and  Jessie  Kent. 

Iva  and  Edith  Young Straw, 

Susan  and  Hattie  Fiandt.. _ Woolcatville, 

Ephraim  Fiandt,  Maggie,  four  children 

Landow  Fiandt,  Nancy,  two  children 

Etta  Shafer,  Aaron "  " 

Howard  Fiandt,  Ola,  four  children 

Amos  Longnecker,  May,  two  children South  M  ilf ord 

Jessie  and  Geo.  Nifer... 

Mike  Longnecker,  Silva McClure,  Ohio 

Ota  France,  Samuel,  three  children.. Napoleon,  " 

Ella  Warner,  J.  P Fostoria,  " 

Lida  and  W.  W.  Weaver 

Zoa  Dicken,  John,  one  child 

Silas  Padgham,  wife,  child. Cleveland, 

Mary  Smith,  Henry ...Litchfield,  Mich. 

Claud  Grove,  wife,  two  children "  " 

Otto  Grove,  Jessie 

Lidie  Sharfe,  Claud,  one  child. 

Herbert  Grove.. __ 

Mattie  Ames,  Dillen,  son  Chas Amsden,  Ohio 

Verda  Pankhurst,  Eli,  one  child Scipio  Siding, 

Clida  Mowrey,  Wm.,  one  child Amsden, 

Alva  Smith Ardunda,  Ark. 

Willie  Smith,  Anna,  three  children Pacific,  Mo- 
Edith  Cross,  husband 

Jessie  Smith 

Mary  Z.  Stahl Akron,  Ohio 

C.  W.  Hiserman,  wife,  two  children Litchfield,  Mich. 

Nealy  Stahl,  wife  and  Sadie  M.  R.  Stahl Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ball ...Tiffin,  Ohio 

Henry  C.  Stahl  R.  R.  No.  1 Marietta,  Ohio 


Joseph  T.  StaHl Kendalville,  Ind. 

Wm.  S.  Stahl..  Bancroft,  Iowa 

Benjamin  F.  Stahl Portland,  Oregon 

Harriett  Jane  Tallman Marysville,  Wash. 

John  Ferman ..-U.  S.  Army 

Mary  E.  Grover Burt,  Iowa 

Joseph  Stahl Marysville,  Wash. 

Elmyra  A.  Davidson.- " 

Catherine  E.  Streeter Bancroft,  Iowa 

Wm.  E.  Stahl Burt,  Iowa 

Louisa  A.  Burnett- Lodi,  Wis- 

James  E.  Baker,  Minta -Bremen,  Ohio 

John  Basore,  Neala,  two  children _ Lorain, 

James  Basore,  Nettie,  five  children St.  Louis,  Mich. 

Harvie  Basore,  Mertle. " 

W.  H.  Basore,  Barbara,  one  child ___" 

Chas.  A.  Basore,  Edna,  1320  E.  107th  Street .Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lecho  Baker,  John,  five  children  .,_ Lansing,  Mich. 

Clara  Brown,  John,  three  children Convoy,  Ohio 

D.  P.  Maurer _._ Fremont, 

Harry  M.  and  Sadie  M.  Stahl. _ _. Greensburg,  Pa. 


Ministers 

Rev.  I.  M.  Jamison Fostoria,  Ohio 

Rev.  Jacob  Hiserman Fremont,  Ohio 

Rev.  Lews  Basore St.  Louis,  Mich. 

Rev.  John  B.  Stahl Alliance,  Ohio 

Rev.  John  E.  Stahl ...Augusta,  111. 

Rev.  M.  Stahl Altoona,  Iowa 

Rev.  Jesse  H.  Hampshire Garnet,  Kans. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Stahl Steubenville,  Ohio 

Rev.  L.  W.  Stahl 103  B  Ave.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Stahl Glade,  Pa 


Doctors 

Sterly  S.  Stahl. Franklin,  Ohio 

John  V.  Stahl _ Wooster,  Ohio 

S.  J.  Hampshire Garnet,  Kans. 

Amos  Troup ...Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Alva  Kimmel.. , .   Hudson,  Ind. 

A.  B.  Fraze,  129  Ind.  Ave Toledo,  Ohio 


Attorneys 

Wm.  Sherman  Stahl,  6423  Greenwood  Ave Chicago,  III. 

Allen  Stahl Sheridan,  Ind. 

John  B.  Stahl Fremont,  Ohio 

Chas.  H.  Stahl,  520  Hamilton  Building .Arkon,  Ohio 

JohnM.  Stahl,  Editor  Farmers  Call Chicago,  III. 

Miss  Margaret  Stahl,  Interpretive  Recital Fremont,  Ohio 

Miss  Josephene  Stahl,  Missionary Diagonal,  Iowa 

R.  A.  Hampshire,  Editor Garnet,  Kans. 
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List  of  Dead 


Mrs.  Nancy  Stahl  Kisabeth,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  October  1 905 

Michael  Stahl,  Squires,  November  1905 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stahl,  Elnora,  Okla.,  1906 

Samuel  M.  Pennel,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  August  1906 

Rolla  Stahl,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  August  1906 

John  Stahl,  Harmony  Filmore,  Minn.,  March  6,  1907 

Mrs.  Bell  Foster  Ash,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  February  6,  1906 

Jacob  Ecker,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  February  16,  1907 

Seneca  Long,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  December  26,  1907 

Howard  Cobsy,  Amsden,  Ohio,  May  16,  1907 

Jacob  Basore,  Lorain,  Ohio 

George  Stahl,  Somersett,  Pa.,  1907 

Miss  Hannah  Cobsy,  Amsden,  Ohio,  October  8,  1907 

Samuel  Daunee,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  December  1907 

Mrs.  Leah  Abbott,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  August  1907 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Stahl,  Risingsun,  Ohio,  March  9,  1908 

Miss  Zoa  Naugle,  Kansas,  Ohio,  May  6,  1908 

Gotleib  Mertz,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  March  15,  1908 

Wilba  Stahl,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  November  8,  1908 

Ed.  Breining,  Mexico,  January  28,  1909 

Rev.  J.  E.  Stahl,  Augusta,  111.,  1909 

Miss  Edith  Grove,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  July  9,  1909 

Mrs.  Harriet  Swope,  Risingsun,  Ohio,  July  22,  1909 


BIRTH   PLACE  OF  NOAH  STAHL 
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